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MUSIC AS ANART AND SCIENCE. 


BY A. ABBOTT. 


‘Tue principles of Art are eternal. Science is Truth itself, ap- 
prehended in its proper relations, and all else is false science. 
‘Thus if we will know ourselves, we must not only have a right 
apprehension of our powers and faculties, but also of the relations 
we sustain to God and the whole world of being without us. So 
if we will rightly apprehend any branch of Art, we must know not 
only what it is in itself when taken alone, but to what use it may 
be turned in the affairs of life, and what will be its effects upon 
the condition of man. ‘The reverse is also true; and no man can 
pass for a true Artist who knows not what are the elements of Art, 
though he may understand ever so well to what profitable uses it 
may be turned. ‘I'he plodding clown may grow rich by means of 
some handicraft; he may be a stone cutter, a hod carrier, or it 
matters little what, while some immense and costly edifice is rising 
with the toil of innumerable hands; but he is no architec, and 
when he is paid off in lawful coin, his mission ends and his name 
is forgotten. 

The man of Science and Art is learning to think God’s thoughts, 
and to feel the emotions of him in whose image we stand. Hence 
there is nothing so much like God as a devout and studious Artist. 
And we need not wonder that all men feel a profound veneration 
for such as greatly excel in the knowledge of Art, when they are 
found out; nor that, as in the case of virtue, multitudes court the 
shadow when the substance is wanting, and profess either to ad- 
mire or to do that of which they have no capacity whatever, since 
they are not willing to submit to the necessary discipline and study 
to render themselves masters of Art; and mountebanks, of evers 
grade, from Osymandyas and Nimrod down to the present time, 
have been ever ready to avail themselves of other men’s brains in 
order to leave behind them a name as great men and great artists, 
or at least great appreciators and patrons of Art. ‘The difference 
is, that in ancient times the fame of the patron usually outlived 
that of the artist ; while in modern days, the patron draws honor 
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from the friendship of the artist. Christopher Wren is still the pre- 
siding genius among the shrines of Westminster Abbey, and Buon- 
arotti remains still visible where the basilisk of St. Peter's bears 
the Pantheon to the clouds. 

Thus as God’s works are more known and his Word more dif- 
fused with the course of time, so the world values less the pageantry 
and pomp of royalty and the patronage of wealth, while they have 
learned how to appreciate what is intellectual and divine ; so that 
now the Artist has his turn to stand at the head of the world ; and 
though with the people, as well as with kings, mediocrity and pre- 
tence may have their day, still true merit and talent are certain of 
securing to their cultivators at last, that regard which is due to 
truth and integrity and spiritual excellence. Newton never saw 
his own works fully brought into use among his own countrymen ; 
and Handel has had his detractors, some of whom have the honor 
of being still alive and verdant. Fulton has sowed for others a 
harvest of gold, compared to which all Peru and California are a 
South Sea bubble, and left for his heirs little else than the inherit- 
ance of his good name. But the fame of their achievements in Art 
and Science grows brighter, and will continue still to grow, while 
time lasts, and their memory will be rendered only the more illus- 
trious with the rising of that spiritual sun which shall shine over 
the earth in the last days. 

But if the principles of Art and Science are thus eternal, then 
there must be some standard by which all works in them must be 
proved. What in general is that standard we can easily determine. 
In any profession, each member of it is what he is held to be by 
the most competent members of it. And in each branch of Art, the 
character of each member and each work is precisely that which 
he or it is known to be by the best judges. Why, for example, do 
we agree to place the Iliad, the Paradise Lost, the Messiah, the 
Principia, the Intellectual System, and several other works, in the 
first rank as paragons of all that is noblest in the departments to 
which they respectively belong? It is not from universal consent, 
for few can read them, and a large portion of mankind hold them 
in contempt or abhorrence ; but it is because those who are best 
qualified to judge every where agree to consider them as among 
the loftiest and purest conceptions that the mind of the whole 
world has ever produced. 
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But while the principles of Art and Science are unchangeable, 
there may still be a wide difference in the manner of their appre- 
hension by men. This difference we name Taste; and all we 
can say of it is, that it should not be at all, and would not be, 
were man’s intellect rightly illuminated. For the spirit of man is 
formed in exact coincidence with all truth ; and the reason of its 
want of cgreement with its fellow spirits must be sought in its 
alienation from God. This renders it impossible that any one 
truth whatever shall strike all minds alike. Hence in regard to 
music, we shall find a very great diversity of views; while all 
must own that the best music in the world is found among that 
class of composers known as ecclesiastical ; and it is in exact con- 
formity with this confession, that such writers as Handel and Bach 
are placed at the head of the musical world ; because their master 
works are based in the ecclesiastical style, and in both melody and 
harmony they afford much that is best among all that has been 
hitherto done in that style. 

When we meet a farmer on his way to market with his cart, we 
see a much better and clearer evidence of a country’s prosperity 
than if we had met a millionaire going in his coach to the opera. 
So the production of a single great piece of church music is an 
event that does more towards elevating and purifying the musical 
mind of the world than all the secular music that has ever poured 
itself out from assembled instruments and voices since the opera 
was invented. The most ancient music known, is that of the 
Gregorian Chants used in the Romish Mass, and generally held 
to have been handed down from the Jewish Temple. So all the 
earliest known poetry consists of religious hymns. The grandest 
form of poetry is named Epic ; as the noblest muSical productions 
are named Oratorios. 

There is no reason to suppose that the music of the ancients 
differed from our own in any thing important, except that there is 
no record of such extensive and magnificent works as have ap- 
peared for the last three centuries. With the ancients, poetry was 
held in the highest esteem, and Harmony was the chime of num- 
bers or the flow of a melody in musical sounds. In a higher sense, 
Harmony was taken for the Divine Being, as when Nonnus puts 
it in the feminine form, and speaks of Harmony as All-nourishing, 
and a universa) Mother, or when Orpheus will have her to be the 
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light of the world ; and Nonnus again declares her to be the first 
author of writing and the teacher of religious rites to men. In our 
day, Harmony is the right proportion of parts in a work of art ; 
and especially in music it is understood to mean a just relation 
between the voices when they are tuned to different notes. A 
melody is said to be harmonious, when it is constructed of such a 
succession of degrees, that it will bear the accompaniment of one 
or more additional parts. The music of the ancients and of all 
civilized nations, has this character ; though with some, (as the 
Scotch,) the relation of Sharp-Fourth seems to have been so dis- 
liked, that they scarcely ever used in their melodies those two 
notes of our scale, (the fourth and seventh,) that produce it. And 
especially is it to be noted, that as Poetry has declined, so Music 
has arisen ; and now again that the poetic spirit is reviving, Music 
has sunk down into a mere system of mechanical absurdities.— 
This is all wrong, and can scarce be accounted for,—both have 
substantially the same office, and ought to stand or fall together. 
It is curious to note their alternation in modern times. 

The age of Tasso was an age of heroic adventures, but not of 
music. Then followed the era of the Reformation, a period of 
controversy and war, and of great musical composers,—Luther, 
Palaestrina, Bin and Tallis, who carried ecclesiastical composition 
to a pitch of grandeur never known to have been reached before. 
The reign of Elizabeth is illustrated by the poems of Shakspeare, 
and no less by the music of Orlando Gibbons. Resistance to the 
tyranny of the Stuarts brought about the Republic and the Para- 
dise Lost ; but there was no music at all remarkable, until Henry 
Purcell, after the death of Milton, began to astonish the world with 
the majesty of Ris conceptions. ‘The era of Addison and Pope, the 
great masters of the French-English style in poetry and prose, was 
the era of Handel and John Sebastian Bach. The age of Klop- 
stock was the age also of the feebler Haydn and Mozart. ‘Their 
successors, Beethoven, Loewe, Nenkomm, Spohr and Mendelssohn, 
each distinguished for various degrees of the false taste which the 
{talian Opera has diffused over continental Europe, as well as for 
many great beauties in the middle style, have been cotemporary 
with Geethe, Schiller, Coleridge and Byron. In this country, music 
and poetry are for the first time found growing up side by side; 
and at the same time that a school of music is rising to rival the 
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highest and best schools of Europe, we have also growing up a 
race of poets, who will stand trial with the mightiest of former days. 

It is customary to divide music into two classes, viz., sacred and 
secular ; though the line that divides them is not well defined.— 
The principal difference consists in the words employed, or in the 
movement of the music. Music for secular purposes, is less studied 
and elaborate, and therefore less enduring than that which is de- 
signed for the purposes of religious worship. Its object is to amuse 
and please, by appealing to a temporary standard of taste and 
emotion ; while the leading design of sacred music, is to impress 
upon the mind religious truth, and to express the emotions that 
should be felt in view of that truth. 

The oldest sacred music known, (as before observed,) is that of 
the Gregorian Chants. Anthems come next ; then the Chorals of 
the Reformation, then the Oratorios of the modern school. The 
oldest secular music is that of the Madrigals, written in England, 
Italy and other countries. ‘These are designed for large chorusses, 
while Glees are for a single voice upon each part. The Opera 
comes next ; modelled after the Grecian Drama, and divided into 
Comic and Serious ; corresponding in some degree with Comedy 
and Tragedy. Then still later we have the instrumental Sym- 
phony. Besides these we have songs, marches, dances, and a 
variety of like things for the amusement and diversion of social 
life, and lessons for the use of pupils upon all classes of instruments. 

It will be observed that with the decline of shewy services in the 
church has arisen the modern Theatre both for spoken plays and 
operas. And it may seem more remarkable that the musical sen- 
timent has declined with the improvement of voices and instru- 
ments ; so that with greater powers of execution in overcoming 
difficulties, we have less power of thought in constructing any 
thing else than mechanical difficulties, and really Jess love for 
music, than our fathers possessed in past times. Instead of going 
to hear an Oratorio or an Opera, the people of our day gather to 
the concert-room in order to be excited with the performances of 
Ole Bull, De Meyer, or Bottesini, with the vocal skill of Malibran, 
or Jenny Lind, or with the unearthly sounds that Berlioz has found 
out how to draw from the orchestra; even as if they had come 
together to see some dexterous experiments of a juggler, or to note 
which among a hundred geese could manage to stand longest upon 
one foot. 
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But to most of us the great question is, how can music be best 
turned to account in the right education of youth? It is to this 
point that I wish to direct the attention of my readers at the pre- 
sent time. 

I shall be fully borne out by the more experienced, if I here 
affirm that music is natural and acquirable to all men with but 
few exceptions Tone, Time, and Expression, are the three re- 
quisites of music, and all these, in a tolerable degree, are within 
the power of ninety-nine out of every hundred to acquire and use. 

Let us begin with children at an early age. Let them be taught 
good models in singing as well as in reading, writing, or deport- ; , 
ment. Let them be taught to sing from notes at sight, with ex- 
pression and feeling, as readily and as regularly as they are taught 
to read poetry ; and we shall soon see whether so large a portion 
will remain fit only, to fill the seats at an exhibition of buffoons, or 
utterly incapable of relishing those great master works which con- 
stitute the stock of our Sacred Music Societies, and given up tu be 
the dupes of impostors and charlatans whose sole object is money, 
and who care nothing how and by what means they acquire it. 

I say, very young children can, and should be, taught to sing at 
sight. Let them learn the scale and the common musical signs. 
There is nothing mysterious in all this. Ido not affirm that it 
can be done according to the present mode of management in most 
schools ; and yet when I have heard five hundred young voices at 
once, in Rutger’s Institute, sing the Chromatic Scale through two 
octaves ascending and descending, without losing the pitch of the 
Tonic, and when I have noted with what precision they have all 
read a great variety of extempore exercises upon the board ; or 
when I have heard the hundreds of children at the Mechanics’ In- 
stitute School sing by note the Spring Cantata and other things of 
that sort at the Tabernacle, I have but felt the more indignant, 
that there should be any thing tolerated in the shape of a music 
teacher, who would not or could not instruct his pupils in the read, 
ing of music from books, as well as in singing it by the ear. 

Then as pupils grow up Jet them pursue correct methods of study 
to any required extent. Let them be taught to sing or play well ; 
and not solely to run over their exercises by the mere strength and 
agility of throat and fingers, as the fashion now is with most who 
affect to be performers. Let them know that there is a soul in 
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music, as well as in poetry, and that it should find its way through 
the lips and through the fingers; let it shew itself, and claim its 
own rights in defiance of that sort of civilized barbarism, which: 
proscribes all emotion in music, and condemns it to be the mere 
vehicle not of thought but words. Then, as soon as they are suf- 
ficiently qualified, let them become members of our Oratorio clubs, 
and study the chorusses, and listen to the songs of the great mas- 
ters, until by contemplating the highest perfection, they become 
transformed into its likeness, and begin to know with what spirit 
they should sing those massive and sublime Chorales bequeathed 
to us by the men of the Reformation in the service of the sanctuary, 
to the utter forgetfulness of what the pigmies of our day have put 
where they could, instead of music. 

Nor let classes remain uninstructed in the more obvious forms 
of Harmony and the voicing of parts. In all this there is no man- 
ner of mystery whatever ; and a class can learn all the fundamen- 
tal forms with no more difficulty than they will find in studying 
their Rhythmical exercises. First let every teacher be required to 
understand Harmony and simple Counterpoint ; and there will be 
found no deficiency on the part of pupils. It is the ignorance of 
the guide, that turns the traveller aside from his course. The 
blind lead the blind, and that both find their way any where else 
than out of the ditch there is no cause to wonder. In Germany, 
if I am rightly informed, no person can teach a district school un- 
less he knows the theory and practice of playing upon the organ; 
and had I the honor of superintending a school of any grade, I 
would never allow any man to enter within its walls as a teacher 
of music, who had not sufficient acquaintance with its principles, 
to write parts to a plain melody far better than the majority of our 
present authors. 

Then to such as design to become teachers and directors of 
choirs, a new career opens; and the higher Counterpoint will afford 
them ample study for a life time. ‘Twenty years must be passed 
in learning what notes may be used in a piece of music, and twenty 
another kind, that offers a short and flowery path to the aspirant 
years more in learning what ought not to be used. All pretence of 
after musical fame, is utterly false and worthless, and fit only to 
be classed with the puffs of the mountebank who began by pro- 
fessing to teach all science in a year, and ended with an improved 
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method of hammering stone in the penitentiary. In making these 
remarks, I have required in my own profession nothing that is not 
always required by all who are its true ornaments ; and nothing 
more than I have laid upon myself for thirty-six years. What 
would be thought of a man who should set up as a classical teacher 
with but a smattering of the first grammatical forms? Yet the 
largest portion of such as profess to teach music in this country, 
have no knowledge whatever of it beyond the very simplest and 
first rudiments. And it is with a special and earnest desire to 
abate somewhat of this ignorance, that I take occasion to call the 
attention of the Academies of Education to the true aim of musical , ay 
study, and the only conditions upon which a man should be held 
fit to be employed in giving musical instructions, as they are the 
only ones recognized in the musical profession when we are called 
to decide whether any particular one shall, or shall not be reck- 
oned worthy of a place and name among us. Let once the Acad- 
emies of Education decide that no man in their opinion is worthy 
of being recognized as a teacher of music who does not thoroughly 
understand it in all its leading aspects, and the first step will be 
taken to abolish that mischievous license which so many now use 
when they palm themselves upon the public as musicians, while 
all true members of the profession well know them to need instruc- 
tion in the first elements of music. 

Music as a branch of study in any course of public instruction 
cannot be too highly valued. True, not a few hold the opinion 
that the study of music will dissipate the minds of the young, and 
disincline them to the pursuit of other studies. But this opinion 
is based upon a total misapprehension of the whole matter. Do 
they object to music as an amusement? Why not then object to 
all other amusements that are universally regarded as beneficial 
in their effects upon the members of a school? The truth is, that 
the right study of music is itself greatly conducive to the right 
study of other subjects; and the relaxation and recreation of an 
hour spent in musical exercises each day will be found to be of 
essential benefit when the pupils turn to the less amusing studies. 
Germany is a land of musicians, and hence there is no wonder if 
it be also a land of scholars. The golden age of music in Eng- 
land, when Madrigals were sung at sight from parts by a hundred 
voices at once around the table at an entertainment, was the age 
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in which Bacon and Boyle and Shakspeare and Milton and Cud- 
worth and Howe and Baxter flourished ; when Elizabeth defied 
the whole force of the Popish nations, and when Cromwell made 
all Europe to tremble with the terror of his name. And it is no 
wonder if Pythagoras and the wisest men of old time made music 
an essential element in the study of their schools, along with 
geometry and grammar ; since there is nothing else known, that 
can so assist in cultivating the purest and loftiest social affections, 
whether in the family, the school, or the temples of religion, as 
appropriate to well-designed music. Nor is it at all surprising that 
those bigots who founded the Society of the Jesuits, interdicted 
among their pupils the study of music ; as birds of prey never sing, 
and one of the first objects proposed in the institutes of Jesuitism, 
is to abolish all true social character among its members, and 
render each one of them perfectly passive in the hands of his supe- 
riors, at all times prepared to observe toward their commands, a 
strict military obedience, and to live without a country and with- 
out a home, forming no plan and living for no object but to aggran- 
dize his Order, for whose sake every thing else is to be sacrificed, 
and that this may flourish, all manner of crimes are to be perpe- 
trated when necessary ; so that this most unmusical of all frater- 
nities, has become the most nefarious, and put to shame alike the 
Cyclops of the West, and the Thugs of the East, by surpassing in 
treachery, cruelty and oppression, the most treacherous, blood- 
thirsty and tyrannical monsters of iniquity before known or con- 
ceived among men. 

And when we lament the decline of musical taste in our times, 
we have to deplore the prevalence of a French influence origina- 
ting with them. But we may well thank God and take courage 
at the decline of this and the corresponding rise of the old Anglo 
Saxon spirit, to whom music is native and inalienable, to a more 
exalted place and esteem in the opinions of all nations than at any 
former time. And in this country especially, may we congratulate 
ourselves that the same portion of it whence come nearly all our 
best teachers, has been distinguished from the first for its musical 
spirit; and wherever these go, they bear with them an influence 
favorable to music. 

Let it be one prime object, then, with our Academies of Educa- 
tion, to foster and encourage this spirit, and to promote in all suit- 
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able ways the study of music in our primary schools and in all our 
institutions of learning ; that, if Professors in our Universities and 
Professional Seminaries continue to frown, (as they have usually 
done) upon the practice of music among their pupils, they may be 
compelled, by the unanimous voice of the nation, either to frown 
in secret where none will ever know it, or shut up their halls and 
their books, and retire to a dignified obscurity, that another race 
may occupy their vacant room, and prove themselves far better 
qualified to become expositors of Homer and Pythagoras and Plato, 
than men who have never drank into their spirit, nor known the 
source of at least one class of their most powerful emotions. 

And especially let the vocal department among us, occupy that 
supremacy to which it is justly entitled, and of which the study of 
mere instrumental effects for the last Babylonish captivity of 
seventy years in Europe, has well nigh deprived it elsewhere.— 
The American School of Music must of necessity be mainly vocal ; 
but in our cities, and indeed in the most favored family circles of 
our land usually, we are in danger of giving the first place to the 
effeminate roulades of Henri Herz and his enviers in mere mech- 
anical execution, instead of the pure and lofty themes for the voice 
left us by the greatest geniuses of the world, and running with the 
besotted and ignorant crowd after the corrupt models that are ap- 
plauded among the most debased and worn out nations, instead of 
patronizing and appreciating what is truly grand, pure and lofty 
among the choicest spirits that are slowly but surely rising to emi- 
nence in our own land. 

The American idea of Art is different from what has usually 
prevailed in other lands, and its relations are different. With us 
the question is not what will please an exclusive few, but what 
will benefit and improve the multitude; and it may be well for 
such as contribute of their own low impressions to cater to an 
equally low public taste, for the sake of mere temporal advantage, 
to beware lest they be soon left with that scandalous rabble who 
have sought not the elevation of the masses, but their own pecu- 
niary profit. 

In conclusion, I remark that there are great obstacles to be over- 
come if we will render the study of music universally popular. In 
this and other cities, there are multitudes who despise all classes 
of teachers, and none more than those who are well known to have 
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for their object the promotion of musical study. Many will not 
attend our best Oratorios, because they hold that only low and 
worthless characters attend them; while there are not wanting 
some who declaim against them as an invention of one with whom 
[ have not the honor of being acquainted, in order to render com- 
mon music despicable. Then there is a vast amount of labor and 
capital involved in putting off every where among the people the 
most worthless trash and in keeping out of the market what is of 
a superior character. No doubt, (as in the days of the prophet,) 
“the people love to have it so,” and they will, until they are trained 
from childhood to the study of better models. But none of these 
things should move us, nor be the cause of the least discourage- 
ment in our efforts to promote among the people of this land a 
more correct and elevated taste in regard to musical study. Upon 
the present generation of teachers must rest the responsibility of 
forming our national taste for ages to come: and they have in 
their hands the means of raising up such a nation of singers as 
the sun has never shown on before. To such as take a wrong 
course in this respect there await only contempt and execration 
and oblivion; but to the others, whose hearts are set upon promo- 
ting cortect views and elevating the standard of musical taste 
among the millions of our countrymen, I would say in all humility, 
Go forward and flourish; and when He shall appear who has de- 
termined to “set judgment in the earth,” his triumph shall be yours. 
For next to his glory who created the human spirit, is the glory of 
him who bears a part in filling that spirit with great and noble 
ideas, and in forming its habits of thought and emotion in con- 
formity to his in whom dwells all fulness, and whose essence is 
truth. 





TRUE GREATNESS. 


Tue qualities which entitle us to esteem, which we exhibit 
with a just confidence, as the simplicity of our views, the modera- 
tion of our desires, the evenness of our tempers, the directness of 
our designs, are often accounted as tameness of spirit, weakness 
of mind, and other like infirmities: the reason is, that true great- 
ness is seldom seen to be such. 














WINTER. 


BY MRS. E. CG KINNEY. 


Winter is here! The Storm-king robed in white— 
With icy jewels radiantly crowned, 
Comes, in his chariot of cloud, with might, 
And far and wide his monarch tones resound ! 
He spreads his ermined mantle on the ground, 
And strews it with innumerable gems; 
Hangs glittering spears on roofs and trees around- 
Covers the mountain-tops with diadems, 
And with snow-wreaths entwines the stark and leafless stems. 


But now, the Sun again resumes his sway, 
And Fashion, with her nodding plumes, is seen 
Where o’er the polished surface glides the sleigh 
To merry bells ; or Beauty’s smiling mien, 
Mingles its radiance with the ball-room scene, 
When Evening hangs her brilliant lamps on high, 
And silver crescent decks the blue serene : 
Each star, like some pure guardian angel’s eye 
Watching o’er earth, which seems in snowy shroud to lie. 


Winter may gladness and new pleasures bring 
To thrill a giddy world; but ne’er his tone 
Hath made the widow’s heart for joy to sing, 
Nor hushed the friendless, homeless orphan’s moan, 
Or healing brought to stay the sufferer’s groan ; 
Hunger and cold relentless Winter hath 
For Poverty’s gaunt progeny alone; 
Their shattered dwellings tremble with his wrath, 
And stern misfortune lies for them, in all his path. 


And shall the rich, whose blazing hearths bright burn— 
Whose social comforts with luxuriance blend, 

From cries imploring with indifference turn, 
And of their own abundance, nothing lend 
Which joy to homes all comfortless might send ? 

Forbid it, Heaven! Where’er thy gifts are poured, 
There too, let thy benevolence descend, 

And in the heaven-born spirit of its Lord, 

The generous “oil and wine” to famished hearts afford. 


Then let chill Winter bind the crystal streams— 
Hang still his glittering spears on roof and tree; 
Withdraw from earth the Sun’s enlivening beams, 
And scatter snow- flakes o’er the spreading lea; 
He cannot freeze thy streams, meek Charity ! 
The gushing tear down Pity’s cheek may roll, 
And springs of pure benevolence flow free: 
Material Nature Winter may control, 
But thanks to God! there is no Winter to the soul. 
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BY ALICE CRAIG. 


*« And if I e’er in heaven appear, 
A mother’s holy prayer, 4 
A mother’s hand and gentle tear, 1 
That pointed to a Saviour dear, 
Have led the wanderer there.” 



























I wave a young friend whom I will here call Edward. He was 
formerly, a wayward boy; and once in direct opposition to the 
wishes of his parents, he left his home and went to sea ; on board 
a small vessel, bound to one of the West India Islands. He visited 
us soon after his return, and his answers to the many questions 
which were eagerly asked by his young relations, with regard to 
his recent voyage, comprise a recital which I hope may be both 
interesting and profitable to the readers of a magazine which ad- 
dresses itself so much to the mothers of our country. It will shew 
that, disobedient as he was, he could not entirely throw aside the 
influences which had controlled him in childhood—that the prayers 
and loving counsels of his “first, best earthly friend,” in particular, 
dwelt in his memory, and clung about him as a mantle of defence, 
to whose shelter he was often glad to retreat; and which some- 
times successfully repelled those enticements to evil, to which the 
young and unwary are most liable to yield. 

I will present my narrative in what I think its proper form,— 
that of a conversation. 

James.—How did you feel, cousin Edward, when you found 
yourself away on the wide, deep sea, with nothing to look at but 
sky and water ? 

Epwarp.—I am afraid I shall hardly be able to make you un- 
derstand how I felt. Before we lost sight of land, I was very sick. 
I was obliged to go below, and to remain there three or four days. 
When I again crept to the deck, at the close of a pleasant after- 
noon, the sun was just going down into his bed of waves. I gazed 
on him until he disappeared, with feelings which I can never tell. 
The light faded slowly away—the shadows of night fell upon us~ 
—and there was our little bark, 
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“ Sailing o’er waters dark, 
And wide around. 

Not one tall tree was seen, 

Nor flower, nor leaf of green ;” 
—we had left them all, far, far behind us. In spite of resolution, 
a sense of loneliness and sorrow came over me, as I thought of my 
pleasant home, of my parents and brothers and sisters, and won- 
dered if they were thinking of me. 'To add to my unpleasant re- 
flections, I began to overhear, in part, the conversation of three or 
four sailors, who were sitting or standing very near me. Some 
articles of the lading, which stood between us, prevented our see- 
ing each other, and I supposed they had forgotten that I was on 
deck. Something, as I knew before, had gone wrong with them, 
and the captain had been angry and very cross, all day. They 
were now talking the matter over among themselves, and I could 
distinctly hear such sentences as— 

“ A fellow can’t bear every thing—the growly old chap—but 
we're stronger than he—we could take the vessel, and toss him 
overboard ;” 

With many others of a like meaning. Stories without number, 
of mutiny and murder, crowded on my mind; I shivered at the 
thought of these dreadful doings, and held my breath in my eager- 
ness to hear what next might be said—it did not quiet my uneasi- 
ness. “Luckless mortal that I am!” I said to myself. “I’m lost 
—lost—a dead man or a pirate, before another sunrise,” and again 
home, friends, and safety, presented themselves before me in lively 
colors. 1 saw no way of preventing or escaping the danger by 
which I thought myself threatened ; a prayer to our Father in 
Heaven seemed my only resource. “ But,” whispered my con- 
science, “ what right has a wilful son, whose disobedience has 
brought him into danger, to hope for the protection of Heaven ?” 
My heart sank within me, and I hardly dared to “cry unto the 
Lord in my distress.” 

Mary.—But, Edward, what else could you do? 

Epwarp.—Nothing ; and for some moments my distress was 
great, indeed. Oh, how truly I wished that I had been more 
mindful of the happiness of my parents. As if to aggravate my 
repentance, I seemed constantly to hear my mother’s voice, remon- 
strating with me as only a mother knows how to do, against leav- 
ing the employment in which my father had placed me, and risking 
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life and prospects on “ the smooth, deceitful sea.” But I had read 
romantic stories, and conned them in my thoughts, until I had 
completely persuaded myself that “a home on the rolling deep,” 
was the only one with which I could ever be satisfied ; and, though 
I listened to my mother’s words, and knew that they were spoken 
in the tenderness of her heart, I would not bow my will to hers ; 
and now, I believed that my punishment was near. I was feeble 
from sickness, and on that account, more easily agitated. The 
sailors talked on, and I listened and trembled. The moon arose, 
and threw “ her silver mantle” over the dark waters ; but no ray 
lighted up the gloom of my spirit, for no door of hope was opened. 
My busy fancy suddenly discovered that golden door, amidst the 
recollections that were giving me most pain—those respecting my 
mother and her solicitude for me. 

“ Who knows,” thought I, “ but my mother is even now praying 
for her rebellious boy ? And, surely, it cannot be presumption to 
hope that her petitions may be regarded.” 

I wish my cousins may never have an opportunity of knowing 
the joy that these thoughts afforded me. I once more felt myself 
under the guardianship of Him who heareth prayer, and I knew 
that not a hair of my head could fall, without his permission.— 
These cheering reflections gave another and a brighter aspect to 
every thing about me,—my horrible fancies gradually assumed a 
milder form, and soon vanished entirely. I breathed freely again 
—and when the sailors repaired to their respective posts for the 
night, with every appearance of having been talking simply for 
their own relief and amusement, I smiled at the imaginary terrors 
from which I had been suffering, and left the deck, with a heart 
_ almost as light as the moonbeams that glittered on the glancing 
waves around us. 

James.—Then you had had all your trouble for just nothing 
at all. 

Epwarp.—I think not, cousin James. It had, it is true, a very 
trifling foundation ; and I have no idea that any danger, such as 
I had imagined, existed. But that hour’s changes of thought and 
feeling, taught me a very valuable lesson. They shewed me my 
conduct to my parents, as I had never looked on it before; and 
taught me to trust in something surer than my own resolution, 
and my own strength. I could not tell you, if I should try, how 
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many times, during our voyage, the thought of my mother’s 
prayers gave me courage when in danger, and hope in moments 
of trouble. Often, while climbing the shrouds, in gales and storms 
such as you on shore have never dreamed of, has my foot been 
made firmer and my heart bolder, by this one glad thought: and 
the first tribute that I ventured to offer to our Heavenly Father, 
was an expression of thanks that he had given me a pious mother. 

Mary.—Now tell us something that happened in the West In- 
dies. We are crazy to know what you saw and heard there. 

iE pwarp.— Well, then, to commence—we arrived, in due time, 
at St. , and anchored in one of the finest harbors in the world. 
‘There was much to be done, and by the time we were ready to go 
ashore, the Sabbath had come. The morning was one of the 
brightest that I ever saw, and my shipmates were all alive with 
anticipation. I had made arrangements for spending the day with 
them, and as they did—though I knew that they had planned to 
spend it in a way which my parents would not approve. We 
made ourselves ready, stepped into a boat, and were soon on shore. 
We left Stentor, the large Newfoundland dog, to keep watch on 
board our boat, and proceeded up one of the principal streets of the 
town. I tried to laugh, and to be gay, with my companions ; but 
thoughts of other and very different Sabbath scenes would force 
themselves upon me. At length, finding all my efforts to be merry 
and stifle thought, unsuccessful, ] stopped abruptly, and declared 
to my companions my resolution to leave them, and spend the day 
by myself, and according to my own ideas. ‘They were surprised, 
of course, and endeavored, first, to ridicule—next, to scold—and 
then, to reason and coax me out of my deaconish whim—as they 
cailed my sudden change of purpose. 1 was greatly tempted, and 
in much danger of yielding the ground I had taken ; but, happily, 
the magic of memory had again brought my mother’s warning 
voice to my heart, if not to my ear, and its gentle, but powerful 
pleadings would not be silenced. I left my friends, and, while 
wandering about alone, lighted fortunately on the only English 
church in the town. I entered, and seated myself near the door: 
the congregation was very small, and I was immediately noticed 
as a stranger. When the services were over, the preacher, who 
was a native of the United States, came and spoke to me, very 
cordially : my answers to the few questions that he asked, told 
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him something of my circumstances, and he kindly invited me to 
go home with him, to dinner. I went, and remained at his house 
nearly all the rest of the day. When I saw that night was ap- 
proaching, I took leave of the good minister and his worthy family, 
and walked slowly down to the wharf. The boat and Stentor 
were there, but my shipmates were not there: excepting a few 
children, playing about, whose parents were probably engaged in 
their Sabbath devotions or amusements—no human beings were 
to be seen. I sat down under a tree that stood near the water’s 
edge, and turned over in my mind, the events of the day, with a 
very grateful sense of satisfaction. 1 had resisted temptation, and 
the reward of an approving conscience was mine. 

A cry of distress aroused me ; I started up, and saw the children 
running, wildly, in all directions, to and from the brink of the 
wharf. I hastened to them, and found, as I suspected, that one 
of them had fallen in. A little fellow of three years old was strug- 
ling with the waves, and crying loudly for help, as often as the 
choking water would allow him. My first impulse was, to plunge 
in to his rescue ; but a second and wiser thought checked me, and 
I called “ Stentor’—who, I just then recollected, was a much 
better swimmer than myself. He came bounding toward me; I 
pointed to the drowning child—the obedient animal darted from 
the wharf, seized the light, loose clothing of the boy with his teeth, 
and, in another minute, to the astonishment and delight of the 
eager children, laid their little companion safe at my feet! The 
parents had, by this time, reached the spot, and overwhelmed me 
with their noisy thanks—not one word of which could I under- 
stand. I withdrew to my tree again, silently thanking God that I 
had been able to save the life of a fellow-being. “This too,” 
thought I, “is the fruit of my mother’s prayers. But for them, I 
should have gone with my comrades this morning, and, of course, 
should not have been here now, to make these parents happy by 
rescuing their child from death. 

I began now, to be very uneasy on account of my shipmates.— 
We were to return to our vessel at sunset, and that time was fast 
approaching. I looked anxiously up and down the streets: at 
length, [ saw two of them coming toward me, with hasty steps 
and very disordered appearance—but, “where were the other two?” 
Not a word of answer could I get to any of my questions, until we 
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were seated in the boat, and fairly making our way toward the 
vessel: then, I learned that my comrades were in prison! They 
had all spent the day in a very improper manner, and had “wound 
up”—as they expressed it—by engaging in a quarrel, which had 
resulted in the imprisonment of half their number. The others 
had escaped the same misfortune with difficulty, and were still in 
some fear of being pursued. 'They had evidently been very badly 
treated, and brought with them many painful and disgraceful 
proofs of the manner in which they had spent their “Sabbath on 
shore.” 

James.—But what became of the poor men who were put into 
prison ? 

Epwarp.—The captain had a great deal of trouble to get them 
out again ; at last he succeeded—and when they came on board, 
looking pale, and sick and filthy—shewing, plainly, that they had 
seen something of the horrors of a foreign prison, I could not help 
thinking how near I had come to sharing their disgrace, and their 
sufferings. Once more I blessed God for my mother—and resolved, 
if I should live to see her again, to be more obedient and affec- 
tionate than I had ever yet been. And I hope to prove that I can 
perform, as well as resolve. 

Nore.—I have lately heard of my young friend’s happy dis- 
covery of that better than “golden door” of hope—the love of God 
as revealed through a Saviour. Does not this circumstance say 
with peculiar emphasis—Mothers, “ hope on, hope ever?” “Be 
not weary in well doing ; for in due season ye shall reap if ye 


faint not.” 
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DREAMS OF YOUTH. 
BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Ou Paradise! In vain didst thou depart ; 
Thine image still is stamped on every heart ! 
Though mourning man in vain may seek to trace 
The site of that which was his dwelling place, 
Though the four glittering rivers now divide, 
No realms of beauty with their rolling tide, 
Each several life yet opens with the view 
Of that unblighted world where Adam drew 
The breath of being: in each several mind, 
However cramped, and fettered, and confined, 
The innate power of beauty folded lies, 
And like a bud beneath the summer skies, 
Blooms out in youth through many a radiant day, 
Though in life’s winter frost, it dies away.” 




















THE YOUNG ADVENTURER. 


SEE ENGRAVING. 
BY MRS. 8S. T. MARTYN. 


“ Come close to my side, my son, so that I may feel your breath 
upon my cheek, for the room is growing dark, and I can no longer 
look upon my child. Come quickly, or it may be too late.” 

The boy thus addressed, rose hastily from his seat, and came 
forward to the bedside of his dying mother ; but as his eye caught 
the expression of her cuuntenance, an involuntary groan escafed 
him, at the change depicted there. An awful shadow had fallen 
across those familiar features, the shadow of approaching dissolu- 
tion—seeming to his excited fancy, like a veil of separation drawn 
by some invisible hand, dividing him forever from his best and 
dearest earthly friend. Awe-struck, but not terrified, (for why 
should he fear the mother who from the first hour of his existence 
had been to him a guardian angel?) he crept closely to her side, 
took the thin, cold hand extended to him in both his, and kissing 
tenderly the pallid cheek, whispered —“ Dearest mother, I am 
here.” He would fain have made some fond enquiry, but the 
words died away on his lips, and he remained silent and trembling, 
with his eyes fixed on that ‘dear face, so altered, yet still lovely, 
even in death. 

“ My son,” said the low and trembling voice, for which he was 
eagerly listening, “ the hour is come for which I have long tried to 
prepare both you and myself—the hour that must see you a lone 
and desolate orphan on the face of the earth. I am going home— 
to dwell in the presence of my Saviour and Redeemer with those 
departed ones whose loss has made this earth a wilderness to me 
—but you, my boy, my dear, dear boy, oh! who will be to you 
what I have been, who will guide, protect, and love my orphan 
child ?” 

Strong emotion overpowered the sufferer, but it was for a mo- 
ment only—strength from on high was poured by angel hands 
into that struggling heart, and in a firmer tone she added— 

“ To Him who has watched over us both for good, all our lives 
long—to the God of the widow and the fatherless, I commit my 
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boy, in the full confidence that he will be your friend and Father ; 
but oh, my son, by all the love I bear you, by the memory of all 
we have suffered and enjoyed together, I charge you forget Him 
not—forsake Him not. Let this holy book,” taking a small worn 
Bible from beneath her pillow, “which was the constant companion 
of your beloved father, and since his death has been my daily 
comforter, be the guide of your feet in the lonely and dangerous 
path you must tread. Promise me,” she said with unwonted 
energy, while the last effort of a mother’s love rallied once more 
the powers of nature, and lent a momentary lustre to the dimmed 
and glazing eye—“ promise me, child of my heart, that you will 
so live, as to meet your parents in heaven.” Ina voice nearly 
choked by the sobs he was trying to stifle,the boy slowly and 
solemnly answered as she sank back upon her pillow, “So help me 
God, I will.” ’ 

The promise must have been heard by the departing mother, 
for a bright smile was on her lips when he rose from her knees, 
but itsstrange sweetness thrilled and agitated him, and when to 
his repeated call of “ Mother, dear mother !” no answer was re- 
turned, the truth flashed upon him, and he threw himself beside 
the lifeless body in a burst of overwhelming sorrow. Long and 
bitterly he wept over the clay from which the spirit had fled, but 
at length, exhausted nature asserted her rights, and the young 
mourner forgot his sorrows in a profound, and undisturbed repose. 

It was a sad and touching sight, on which the first beams of the 
morning sun fell, in the humble cottage of the widow. There, 
side by side, lay the dead mother and her sleeping boy—the bright 
golden curls of the one, mingling with the dark tresses, slightly 
sprinkled with silver, which fell over the marble brow and bosom 
of the other. But the “waveless calm” of the sleep that knows no 
waking, was on the still features of the dead, while the young face 
beside her, bore traces of bitter and agonizing grief. Tears still 
hung on his long, dark lashes, his cheeks were flushed, and his 
bosom heaved, as though even in slumber, some sad remembrance 
were present to darken his soul. And well might that desolate boy 
weep over the loss he had sustained, for beside the idolized mother 
now taken from him, he had not one earthly relative or protector 
to whom he might apply in this hour of sorrow. ‘T'rue, the neigh- 
bors of the deceased were kind and sympathizing, and when, on 
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coming to the house in the morning, they learned the situation of 
the child, they made every possible effort to sooth his grief. But 
he shrank inwardly from their coarse though well meaning at- 
tempts at consolation, and only longed for solitude, that he might 
think over the past, and look forward to a future which seemed all 
darkness to him. Young as he was, (a little turned of twelve,) 
Johnnie, or as he was familiarly termed by the Ayrshire peasantry, 
little Jock Duncan, had learned both to think and reason. Circum- 
stances had early developed his strong natural powers, and now 
that every earthly stay was withdrawn, his spirit rose with the 
emergency, and in the deep hush of night, when no eye but that 
of God was upon him, his purpose was made and registered in 
heaven. 

“] will be a man,” he said—“such a man as my dear mother, 
if she were living, would approve—and if her blessed spirit does 
indeed look down upon me, she shall have no occasion to blush for 
the son of her love.” Never afterward was that vow forgotten or 
disregarded. 

The father of little Jock Duncan, was the only child of a Scottish 
clergyman, who had wept over the untimely graves of a numerous 
family, and naturally centered all his affections on this last surviv- 
ing one, whose sickly childhood gave little promise of long life, to 
his fond and anxious parents. But unceasing and judicious care 
apparently triumphed over constitutional debility and disease, and 
at fifteen, Robert Duncan was a fine, healthy boy, full of life and 
spirits, though in the presence of strangers, shy and timid even to 
a fault. At that period, a change came over the quiet manse of 
Aberfoil, which was destined to exert a powerful influence upon 
the high-minded and enthusiastic boy ; a maiden lady, somewhat 
advanced in life, coming from the South of England, suddenly 
made her appearance at the manse, bringing with her a young 
girl of about twelve years, whom she addressed as her niece, and 
who was in deep mourning, having recently lost both her parents 
in India, by one of the fatal fevers incident to the climate. ‘These 
guests were evidently expected, for their arrival caused no surprise, 
and they took their places at once as members of the household, 
to the great joy of Robert, who had never, until now, known the 
delight of companionship in his studies and rambles, his duties or 
recreations. Mary Ervine, for that was the name of the young 
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boy, in the full confidence that he will be your friend and Father ; 
but oh, my son, by all the love I bear you, by the memory of all 
we have suffered and enjoyed together, I charge you forget Him 
not—forsake Him not. Let this holy book.” taking a small worn 
Bible from beneath her pillow, “which was the constant companion 
of your beloved father, and since his death has been my daily 
comforter, be the guide of your feet in the lonely and dangerous 
path you must tread. Promise me,” she said with unwonted 
energy, while the last effort of a mother’s love rallied once more 
the powers of nature, and lent a momentary lustre to the dimmed 
and glazing eye—“ promise me, child of my heart, that you will 
so Jive, as to meet your parents in heaven.” Ina voice nearly 
choked by the sobs he was trying to stifle,the boy slowly and 
solemnly answered as she sank back upon her pillow, “So help me 
God, I will.” . 

The promise must have been heard by the departing mother, 
for a bright smile was on her lips when he rose from her knees, 
but itsstrange sweetness thrilled and agitated him, and when to 
his repeated call of “ Mother, dear mother !” no answer was re- 
turned, the truth flashed upon him, and he threw himself beside 
the lifeless body in a burst of overwhelming sorrow. Long and 
bitterly he wept over the clay from which the spirit had fled, but 
at length, exhausted nature asserted her rights, and the young 
mourner forgot his sorrows in a profound, and undisturbed repose. 

It was a sad and touching sight, on which the first beams of the 
morning sun fell, in the humble cottage of the widow. There, 
side by side, lay the dead mother and her sleeping boy—the bright 
golden curls of the one, mingling with the dark tresses, slightly 
sprinkled with silver, which fell over the marble brow and bosom 
of the other. But the “waveless calm” of the sleep that knows no 
waking, was on the still features of the dead, while the young face 
beside her, bore traces of bitter and agonizing grief. ‘Tears still 
hung on his long, dark lashes, his cheeks were flushed, and his 
bosom heaved, as though even in slumber, some sad remembrance 
were present to darken his soul. And well might that desolate boy 
weep over the loss he had sustained, for beside the idolized mother 
now taken from him, he had not one earthly relative or protector 
to whom he might apply in this hour of sorrow. ‘True, the neigh- 
bors of the deceased were kind and sympathizing, and when, on 
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coming to the house in the morning, they learned the situation of 
the child, they made every possible effort to sooth his grief. But 
he shrank inwardly from their coarse though well meaning at- 
tempts at consolation, and only longed for solitude, that he might 
think over the past, and look forward to a future which seemed all 
darkness to him. Young as he was, (a little turned of twelve,) 
Johnnie, or as he was familiarly termed by the Ayrshire peasantry, 
little Jock Duncan, had learned both to think and reason. Circum- 
stances had early developed his strong natural powers, and now 
that every earthly stay was withdrawn, his spirit rose with the 
emergency, and in the deep hush of night, when no eye but that 
of God was upon him, his purpose was made and registered in 
heaven. 

“T will be a man,” he said—*“such a man as my dear mother, 
if she were living, would approve—and if her blessed spirit does 
indeed look down upon me, she shall have no occasion to blush for 
the son of her love.” Never afterward was that vow forgotten or 
disregarded. 

The father of little Jock Duncan, was the only child of a Scottish 
clergyman, who had wept over the untimely graves of a numerous 
family, and naturally centered all his affections on this last surviv- 
ing one, whose sickly childhood gave little promise of long life, to 
his fond and anxious parents. But unceasing and judicious care 
apparently triumphed over constitutional debility and disease, and 
at fifteen, Robert Duncan was a fine, healthy boy, full of life and 
spirits, though in the presence of strangers, shy and timid even to 
a fault. At that period, a change came over the quiet manse of 
Aberfoil, which was destined to exert a powerful influence upon 
the high-minded and enthusiastic boy ; a maiden lady, somewhat 
advanced in life, coming from the South of England, suddenly 
made her appearance at the manse, bringing with her a young 
girl of about twelve years, whom she addressed as her niece, and 
who was in deep mourning, having recently lost both her parents 
in India, by one of the fatal fevers incident to the climate. These 
guests were evidently expected, for their arrival caused no surprise, 
and they took their places at once as members of the household, 
to the great joy of Robert, who had never, until now, known the 
delight of companionship in his studies and rambles, his duties or 
recreations. Mary Ervine, for that was the name of the young 
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stranger, was soon perfectly at home in the parsonage, and found 
herself so happy in her present situation that she playfully declared 
she would never again leave Ayrshire, while to Mr. Duncan.and his 
w'fe, she became as a beloved daughter, and to Robert a cherished 
and endeared sister. ‘Together they pursued the same studies, to- 
gether wandered over the hills and dales of that romantic region, 
until their thoughts and hearts mingled as naturally as the waters 
of the Linn and the Ayr on which they loved to gaze together. 
Robert was designed for the church, and it was not until he left 
home for the university, that they became aware of the strength 
of the tie that bound them to each other. But in this case the 
course of true love did run smooth, for both the good minister, and 
Mrs. Fenton, the aunt of. Mary Ervine, approved warmly of the 
choice of the young people, and looked forward with pleasure to 
the period of their union. 

The long anticipated day at length arrived, when Robert Dun- 
can took his place in his father’s pulpit, as a preacher of the word, 
but the tender mother whose heart would have thrilled with rap- 
ture at the sight, was not there to listen to his voice. Consump- 
tion, the hereditary scourge of the family, had fastened upon her, 
while her son was absent at the university, and after a few months 
of alternate hopes and fears, she had been laid in the little kirk 
yard by the side of the beloved ones whose loss she had so bitterly 
lamented. Misfortunes seldom come singly—and before the tears 
were dried which had been shed upon the grave of Mrs. Duncan, 
the aunt of Mary Ervine was seized with paralysis, and reduced 
to a state of helpless suffering during the remainder of her life.— 
The unvarying sweetness of the young girl never once failed 
during this protracted trial, and with that rare mixture of softness 
and energy which constitutes the perfection of feminine loveliness, 
she moved about the desolate apartments of thé manse, like a ray 
of sunshine, gladdening every thing on which it glances. But a 
severe disappointment awaited her. She had loved to look forward 
to the time when her Robert would be an honored and useful 
minister in some one of the pleasant parishes of Ayrshire—and 
herself, the happy, trusted assistant in his labors of love. But 
after repeated trials, rendered painful by his constitutional timidity, 
and a pulmonary weakness which was daily developing itself more 
strongly, he was compelled to relinquish his long cherished plans, 
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and resolve on adopting the humbler vocation of teacher in the 
little village of Aberfoil, that he might be near his beloved father 
in his declining years, and thus lighten the cares that of late 
pressed heavily upon him. The hand of Mary Ervine was the 
rich reward of his sacrifices, and blessed with the companionship 
of his gentle wife, in the home of his childhood, and the perform- 
ance of his varied duties as teacher and parochial assistant, a few 
years of almost perfect happiness fled rapidly away. 

“ But mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth ? 

The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below.” 

The cheek of Robert Duncan had become pale, his step feeble, 
and his frame thin, even to emaciation, and still the friends who 
lived but in his life, refused to believe that one so full of mental 
energy, so useful and beloved, could be wasting away even before 
their eyes; yet so it was. His life was lovely to the last. He had 
been conversing cheerfully with his wife and playing with the little 
Johnnie, then a rosy child of four summers, when pleasantly re- 
marking that he was tired and would rest, he leaned back in his 
arm-chair, where he was found an hour afterward by a domestic, 
in the fixed repose of death. We will not attempt to describe the 
sense of utter desolation, the deep agony which swept over the 
heart of the youthful widow thus suddenly and fearfully bereaved. 
He had been her first and only love—the companion of her child- 
hood—the friend of her riper years—the being in whom her pride 
and hopes and affections were all garnered, and now what was 
left to her on earth? Such was her first despairing thought, but 
Mary Duncan was a sincere Christian, and the hand that had 
wounded her was stretched forth to heal and comfort her bleeding 
heart. For the sake of the stricken father, and the orphan boy 
still spared to her, she strove to conceal her sorrows, though the 
effort cost her many nights of sleepless anguish. But time brought 
healing on its wings, and in the infantile charms and sparkling 
intelligence of her boy, the mother found an unfailing source of 
interest and delight. She was his instructor, his friend, his com- 
panion ; she shared his pleasures and pursuits, and under her vigi- 
lant eye, his fine mind was gradually unfolding, disclosing daily 
some new germ of beauty and promise. Child as he was, at the 
time of his father’s death, from that hour it seemed the sole study 
’ of his life to make his mother happy. When sick, or accidentally 
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injured at play, he resolutely restrained every manifestation of 
pain or grief in her presence, and as he advanced in years, he 
sought by every innocent device, to win her back to hope and 
happiness. It was impossible that one so formed to appreciate 
mental and moral excellence as Mary Duncan, should be insensi- 
ble to the endearing qualities of her child, neither would she sel- 
fishly shadow his young life by the sorrow that had darkened hers ; 
thus the cheerfulness at first borrowed for his sake, by degrees 
stole into her heart, and shone through her expressive features.— 
Still, though she less. deplored her early loss, it was never for a 
moment forgotten. The sunny smile that in other days had 
lighted up her countenance, making it in the eyes of her fond hus- 
band “like the face of an angel,” was never seen again, and so 
shadowy and ethereal was she now in her beauty, that as she 
visited the cottages of the poor, or walked up the kirk aisle to her 
accustomed seat, those who saw her would remark in their homely 
way—“ puir thing—she’s wearing awa like a snaw-wreath—she’s 
ower gude and bonny to be lang for this warld.” 
To be continued. 





A MOTHER’ LOVE. 


BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 


“ Sweet is the image of the brooding dove! 
Holy as Heaven, a mother’s tender love! 
The love of many prayers and many tears, 
Which changes not, with dim declining years— 
The only love which on this teeming earth, 
Asks no return from passion’s wayward birth ; 
The only love that, with a touch divine, 
Displaces from the heart’s most secret shrine 
The idol setrF! Oh, prized beneath thy due 
When life’s untried affections all are new, 
How strange appears to us in after life 
That term of mingled carelessness and strife, 
When guardianship so gentle, quelled our pride, 
When it was holiday to leave thy side, 
When, with dull ignorance that would not learn, 
We lost those hours that never can return, 
Hours, whose endeared communion nature meant 
Should be in confidence and kindness spent— 
That we (hereafter mourning) might believe 
In human faith, though all around deceive; 
Might weigh against the sad and startling crowd 
Of ills that wound the weak, and chill the proud, 
Our recollections of the undefiled, 
The sainted tie, of parent and of child !” 




















“WE KNOW NOT WHAT WE SHOULD PRAY FOR AS 


WE OUGHT.”’—Romans vin. 26. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Lorp of all! we bow before thee, 
Bow in lowliness and fear,— 
Humbly would our souls adore thee, 
And thy name we would revere. 

O we would implore thy blessing— 
But, we know not what to say, 
While we are thy throne addressing, 

“ Father, teach us how to pray.” 


Mournful is our meditation,— 
Life seems but a fleeting dream,— 
Power, and rank’s exalted station, 
Fitful phantcms through it gleam. 
Earthly pleasures—flying—dying, 
Tell us we must pass away; 
For thy life our souls are sighing, 
“ Father, teach us how to pray.” 


Earth has deserts—wild, and dreary, 
And our restless hearts have sped 
With their burden, faint and weary, 
On their pathway to the dead. 
But our spirits are immortal, 
They can never know decay , 
They would enter Heaven’s portal, 
“ Father, teach us how to pray.’ 


In thy mercy, thou hast taught us 
Searchingly, to look within ; 

And with thy convictions, brought us 
Toa knowledge of our sin. 

We are vile—but we beseech thee 
Pardon all our sins to-day: 

Let our souls’ petition reach thee, 
“ Father, teach us how to pray.” 


We are guilty, and despairing— 
In thy sight we stand condemned ; 
But we hear a voice declaring 
* Jesus is the sinner’s friend !” 
Through his blood we-are forgiven,— 
How shall we our debt repay ? 
For his sake who reigns in heaven, 
“ Father, teach us how to pray.” 
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Wholly are our hearts polluted, 
But thy promises of yore, 
Tell us sin shall be imputed 
To thine heritage no more. 
On thy faithful word relying, 
At thy feet we fain would lay 
All our burden—meekly crying, 
“ Father, teach us how to pray.’ 


We, O Lord! are undeserving— 
Prone to wander far from thee; 

But thy promise—never swerving, 
Watches o’er our destiny. 

We are faithless—ever ranging— 
Let thy presence be our stay; 
Bless us with thy love unchanging, 

“ Father, teach us how to pray.” 


Teach us how to come before thee 
As thy loved disciples came ; 
Teach us humbly to implore thee 
In the Great Redeemer’s name. 
Let our Saviour—ever pleading, 
In our hearts his love display ; 
Let thy Spirit interceding, 
“ Teach us, Father, how to pray.” Ss. 





THE LIFE PICTURE. 
® BY MRS. A. T. DAVIDSON. 


I Love to associate with every object in nature or art, some 
heavenly truth, some gospel promise, some bright hope of the 
future. Thus even “ mute insensate things” become bright with 
intelligence, and ever whisper words of sweetest music. The dis- 
tinguished painter Landseer, in covering his canvass with his land- 
scape, finishes each part, minutely as he progresses. This is a rare 
process, nor is it the usual method of genius. Generally the whole 
surface is gone over many times ere one part of it is completed.— 
Touch by touch, line by line, here a light and there a shadow, 
slowly, almost imperceptibly, until at last the artist’s patient toil is 
rewarded, and the bright vision bursts upon the enraptured eye, 
some scene radiant with Arcadian beauty, or a face burning with 
And thus does the Heavenly Painter delineate 


angelic loveliness. 
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our path, and develope our characters. ‘“ What I do thou knowest 
not now, but shalt know hereafter.” All is seeming confusion, and 
apparently unfinished, and our impatient spirits would fain seize 
the pencil, and ourselves fill up the outline. We know not yet the 
result, and many a dark shadow, and many an unexpected reverse, 
fill us with gloomy apprehensions. It is said that the embroiderers 
of the celebrated Gobelin tapestry, always worked on the wrong 
side of the fabric. Patiently, untiringly, day by day, year by year, 
they pursued their uninteresting occupation, following minutely 
their directions, nor knew what the pattern, or what the exquisite 
design, until the gorgeous product is finished, and the beautiful 
fabric stands unrolled in all its oriental magnificence. So let us 
work, untiringly, unquestioningly, perseveringly. A hand unseen 
is guiding ours, whose lightest touch prints beauty, ONE to whose 
omniscient eye is present the whole in its ultimate perfection, who 
will omit not a single tint, be it light or sombre, which is wanting 
to its completeness. And then when the last touch of the pencil 
is given, when the grosser fibres of earth are dissolved, and the eye 
is purged with heavenly Euphrasy, how glorious will be the pic- 
ture, how magnificent its full, perfect, complete development,—a 
subject of grateful contemplation throughout eternity. 

Who that has gazed at the last picture of Cole, but has felt an 
impression of sadness, as he looked upon that last unfinished study ? 
Such are many of our life pictures. ‘They are but studies to be 
filled up hereafter. The infant, whose bud of existence had hardly 
begun to open ere closed by death, is anexample. Very few were 
the touches in that brief outline ; a gleam of sunshine, then a 
shadow, and all the rest of the canvass blank. How gloriously it 
will be finished in a higher world! Raphael could not copy it— 
Titian had no colors on his palette which might imitate it. 

In a loftier and more solemn sense than the artists of old, “ We 
paint for Eternity.” Let us beware how we guide the pencil. 


That pencil whose colors in brightness outvie 
The hues of the rainbow, the tints of the sky ; 
It mocketh the point of a diamond pen, 

Where once it hath touched is erased not again ; 
The fires which to ashes this planet shall turn, 
But deeper and firmer those colors shall burn ; 
Through ages unending, that picture shall be 
The type of the Past and Future to thee. 
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HOUSEHOLD SKETCHES.—No. V. 
BY MRS. MARY GRAHAM. 
PATIENCE. 


I nap passed through a day of severe trials. Nothing had gone 
right either among my children or my domestics ; and we were 
all more or less unhappy. ‘The cause, upon reflection as I lay 
upon my bed awake when all were asleep, I freely acknowledged 
to be in myself. I was far from well when I arose in the morning. 
I had rested badly, and, besides feeling weak and nervous, had a 
boring pain through one of my temples. The children were, or 
appeared to be, unusually restless, and disposed to interfere with 
and among each other; and the nurse, in dressing them, mani- 
fested so little patience, that, losing my own temper, I reproved 
her angrily. In doing this my heart beat suddenly with a more 
rapid motion, and increased the pain in my head. 

On going down to breakfast, 1 was annoyed by sundry omis- 
sions in setting the table. The butter knife had been forgotten ; 
the sugar bowl was empty ; and there was no pitcher of water for 
the children. 

“ Careless—careless girl !” said I, impatiently, as I rung the table 
bell. ‘“ What has come over you, Nancy, to neglect things so?” 
This was sharply said tothe maid whoentered. “There is neither 
water nor sugar on the table. And you have forgotten the butter 
knife again.” 

I could see that the way in which I spoke fretted the girl. Her 
face colored. The deficiencies were supplied, but in so ungracious 
a manner that even my husband noticed it. 

After breakfast I reproved her for this; but my own unhappy 
state of mind prevented the reproof from doing any good ; for it 
only aroused angry feelings in the girl. The reaction of all this 
upon myself only disturbed me more deeply, and increased my 
bodily indisposition. 

As before said, nothing went right during the whole day. The 
children seemed possessed with the spirit of riot and mischief ; and 
the more I talked to and scolded them, the more indifferent did 
they seem to grow. As for my domestics, they were cross and in- 
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attentive. If I rung for the chambermaid, she was so long in 
coming that I was worried by the delay, and, in almost every case, 
scolded her when she appeared. This only made things worse, 
for she would not bear it, and the reaction of her ill temper only 
disturbed me the deeper. 

Of course, the dinner was badly cooked, and I made it worse by 
scolding about it at the table, and pronouncing every dish that 
was served, unfit to eat. My husband said nothing ; but his face 
was clouded. The afternoon passed with little or no improvement, 
for, 1 had completely lost my patience, and could not speak to 
servants nor children without disturbing their feelings. I was 
conscious of all this, but made little or no effort to correct the evil. 
I felt that I was borne along by a current, but had not energy 
sufficient to resist the downward pressure. To stem it, would re- 
quire an effort; but I was in no mood to make an effort of any 
kind. 

For all, this unhappy day closed at last. In the calmness that 
followed, I had time for reflection. I clearly saw the ground of 
the whole evil. It was my disturbed state of mind that had dis- 
turbed the whole family. My impatience had been reproduced in 
them. Grieving and repenting I lay for an hour or two in my bed, 
after others were asleep, and then slumber weighed down my 
own eyelids. . 

In the morning I arose, feeling but little better than on the day 
before. My head still ached ; I was suffering from extreme lassi- 
tude, and I felt that every nerve was unstrung. But, my mind 
was in a better state. The resolution of the night had not faded 
from my memory. — 

“{ will act more wisely, kindly and justly,” said I, as I arose.— 
“The centre of digturbance shall not again be in me. Let me 
rather soothe than excite ; be patient instead of irritable.” 

One of the children began to cry at this moment. The sound 
jarred my feelings. But, I instantly went to him, and asked calmly 
and affectionately, as to the cause of his trouble. In a little while 
his grief had passed away, and he was playing happily about the 
room. Next, one of my domestics, who had been sulky all the 
day previous, came in to inform me of something disagreeable that 
had just occurred. Her manner was even more disagreeable than 
her communication. But [ answered in a low, calm, kind voice. 
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The expression of her countenance changed as if by magic. Ina 
little while after she came back and informed me, in a cheerful 
way, that she had been able to correct the evil of which she had 
complained. I answered approvingly, and there came a gleam of 
sunshine into her face. One of the children was crying at the 
time. She took him up and soothed him into quietness. 

“ Oh, the power of patience !” said I to myself, as I noted these 
little incidents. 

At the breakfast table, I found, as was often the case, certain 
omissions. ‘They were supplied far more quickly by kind words 
than they had been by harsh ones on the morning previous ; and, 
what was better, neither my own temper nor that of any of my 
family was disturbed. 

That I was far from feeling well, all could see. On the day 
before, none appeared to care about me. But, on this day, every 
one in the house showed a concern, and did all they could to relieve 
me. The chambermaid hurried with her work, that she might 
have time to take care of the baby ; and the seamstress gathered 
the other children around her and told them stories while she 
worked, in order to keep them away from me as much as possible. 

“ Oh, the blessing of patience !” I murmured, as I noted all this. 
When evening came, I was much better than in the morning, and 
on the next day I felt quite well again. But for my‘ resolution to 
be patient, the trials of that second day would, no doubt, have 
made me seriously ill. As it was, patience had proved the all- 
powerful restorer. 








THE GREATEST TRIUMPH. 


Ir is the greatest:triumph of human nature to pass through all 
wrongs, disappointments and neglects, without permitting them 
to harden the heart, or dim the shining of its love. This is a vic- 
tory that outstrips the glory of all others. It resembles us to the 
sun, not only in the evenness and majesty of his course, but in his 
shining on the evil and the good, yea, in his being the light of the 
world, and especially of them in it who walk in a darkness of 
their own. 











THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST. 


Scottish Arranged by Asahel Abbot. 


Andante 


1. I’ve seen the smil - ing of for~- tune be - guil - ing, Tve 
2. I’ve seen the morn- ing, wi’ gold the hillsa - dorn- ing, And 


felt all its fa - vors and found its decay: 
loud tem-pests storm - be - fore mid - dle day: 
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3. I’ve seen the forest adorned the foremost, 
Wi’ flowers o’ the fairest, sae pleasant and gay— 
Sae bonny was their blooming, 
Wi’ sweets the air perfuming— 
But now they are withered, and weeded away. 


4. Ah, fickle fortune, why thus cruel sporting, 
Ah, why thus perplex us, poor sons of a day? 
Nae mair your smiles can cheer me, 
Nae mair your frowns can fear me, 
The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wed away. 
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TORPEDO ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


1 obtained the Premium and Medal for the best Electro-Magnetic Machine, over all my competitors, at the Fair of the 
American Institute in the city of New-York, inthe year 1845, which award has again been confirmed to me by the same 
Institute, in the years 1846 and 1847, notwithstanding the strenuous exertions of the other manufacturers in opposition 
tome. This Machine is called the Torpedo, inasmuch as it gives a full shock, both from the neg, and from all parts 
of the instrument itself, just like the Torpedo fish. This, no other Electro-Magnetic Machine does. It is put up in a neat 
rose-wood case, 9 inches long, 53 wide. and 3} high. Some are in zebra-wood cases, same price. : 

The fluid imparted by the Torpedo Magnetic Machine. is the same and identical with the nervous vital fluid of the 
human body; hence, the astonishing cures effected by its application. The limits that are allowed me on this page, 
preclude my giving even a synopsis of the cures effected by it. For an extensive view of these cures. I refer any one 
iaterested in the subject, to my printed Circular, attested to under legal and solemn affirmation, before the Mayor of this 
city, on the 16th day of February, 1847. Any one wishing to see this Circular, can have it sent to them by mail. All 
letters to me on this subject, or in relation to the Machine, invariably to be post-paid, or they cannot be taken from 
the Post Office, as the letters I receive are too numerous for me to py the Dostage on. f 

I also furnish a recipe for Electro Sieg with gold and silver, and for moulding, which can be done by the Battery in 
a beautiful style, at a trifling expense. This operation alone is worth the price of the Machine. 
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iZTtAGENTS WANTED! «41 


Post Maste Physicians, Druggists, and Storekeepers, are res tfully solicited to act as Agents, 
a BS AT those who are willing to be instrumenta in relieving the Sick. 


As Electro-Magnetism is now known asa most valuable ogent in the curing of disease, many will wish to have the machine, 
if they knew where or how to procure it. Should the reader of these lines be willing to receive orders for the machines, 
a commission of one-fourth will be allowed; or, in other words, on the receipt of Ninz DoLuars, a Torpedo Electro- 
Magnetic Machine wili be sent to your order. I would, therefore, propose, that those who wish to have the machine, 
deposit in your hands TWELVE Dotvars, nine of which, being sent by you to me, by mail, express, or otherwise, will be 
promptly attended to, by my sending to your address, by express, or otherwise, as you may direct, one of my best Elec- 
tro-Maguetic Machines: ; 

As we are strangers, the money you send can be made perfectly safe, by enclosing it, if you should P erga it, to Harn- 
den’s, Wells’, or Adams’ Express Offices, in Wall Street, New-York, with the instruction, that they purchase the 
machine of me, for you, as agent, and send it on to you. This, they are continually in the practice of doing, and charge 
nothing for it, but the freight they get for the sending of the package to your address. The freight charged is moderate—on 
a single machine, for instance, from New-York to Richmond, Va., 75 cents; to Philadelphia, 25 cents; to Boston and Al- 
bany, the same; to Bangor, Me., 75 cents; to Batavia, N. Y., 50 cents, and elsewhere in proportion. On several ma- 
chines the freight is considerably lower in proportion. 

(> I furnish a Manual with each machine, with instructions how to use it, so plain that any one can do it. 


Yours, respectfully, SAMUEL B. SMITH, M.D: 


Inventor and Manufacturer of the Torpedo Premium Electro-Magnetic Machine, 297} Broadway, New-York. 
(> After the 1st of May, the entrance will be at 293 Broadway, in the same range of buildings. 





The following is an abridged statement of a few of ,he many cures effected by the Torpedo Magnetic Machine: 











Desperate Case of Rheumatism ! 


e Essex, Essex Co. Mass. Feb. 18, 1847. 

“I do hereby certify, that I was grievously dise 
with the Rheumatism for over eleven years. During that 
time my right leg became two inches shorter than the 
other. Atthe end of eleven years it became much worse, 
and settled in both legs and every joint in me, so that I 
could not stoop down and pick anything from the floor, 
Aftce trying every thing that was ever thought of, I gave 
up all hopes of ever being any better, when I heard that 
W. W. Chard, of Annisquam, Mass., was doing wonders 
with Dr. 8. B. Smith’s Electro-Magnetic Machine. I de- 
termined to try once more. Accordingly, I went to his 
house, and put myself under his treatment, and after try- 
ing the machine ten er eleven times, I can say that I am 
well, If any one thinks that this is not true, let him call 
on me at Essex, Mass. and see for himself; or address a 
line to any gentleman in Essex, and learn the trath; for 
every one knows of the wonderful cure. 


THOMAS DADE.” 





Deafness of Fifteen Wears Cured! 


The following is from Dr. Wm. Miller: 
New-York, April 26, 1847. 
“Dr. 8. B. SmttH: Dear Sir—I will give a statement 
ofa case which has just come under my notice. Mr. Thos. 
L. Rhodes, residence corner 22d-st. and 3d Avenue, con- 


tracted a deatness of both ears in 1832, from cold. He | 


could not hear a gun fired close by him, nor the explo- 
sions from the blasting of rocks, some four hund:ed yards 
from hig place of labor, unless more than a keg of pow- 
der was used at ablast. This state continued till a few 








days since, when he was, with one application of the Elec- 
tro-Magnetic Machine, so completely restored, that he can 
hear conversation in an ordinary tone when distinctly ut- 
tered. I have cured a case of 


AMAUROSIS ! 


“ John Chipman, of Hammond-st. was not able to dis- 
tinguish a lighted candle at night. In the course of a few 
months, by applying the Machine, he was enabled to re- 
sume his trade of painting. I might menti@n more cases 
of the same kind that have been greatly benefited, but 
this one was a complete cure. 

Wm. MILLER, 347 Broome-st. N. Y.” 





The following is the testimony of 
H. PECK: 

‘Complaints of Several years 
Standing, have been cured bya few 
applications of Dr. SMITH’S Tor- 
ped» netic Machine. KRheuma.- 
tism, Spinal Affection, Paipitation 
of the Heart, and Weak Eyes, have 
been entirely cured by it. 

T have used it in my own family, and also in several 
other cases, and its effects upon disease has exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations. H. PECK.” 

New London, Huron co. Ohio, Dec. 10, 1846. 


The Born Deaf Restored to Hearing ! 


Dr. George 8. Whitman’s daughter, 18 years old, at 
Weedsport, Cayuga co. N.Y. 






































HEADLEY’S. WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY JOHN S. TAYLOR, 


143 Nassau-Street, New-York, 


THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF THE REV. J. T. HEADLEY—With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch and Portrait of the author. 2vols.12mo. Price $2. Gilt edges extra, $2 50. 
THE SACRED MOUNTAINS—By the Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. Illustrated, $1. 
Gilt edges, extra, $1 50. 

SACRED SCENES AND CHARACTERS—By the Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. Illus- 
trated edition, 50 cents: Gilt edges, extra, 75 cents. 

THE PARLOR BOOK—By the Rey. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. Royal 8vo., with ten splendid 
engravings on steel, gilt edges, extra, $2. 

In press, and shortly to be published, LETTERS FROM [TALY, THE ALPS AND THE 

HINE—By the Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 12md., cheap edition. 

LETTERS FROM THE BACKWOODS AND THE ADIRONDACK. 1 vol. 12mo. cheap. 

THE MARSHALS OF NAPOLEON—By the Rev. J. T. Headley. 1 vol. 12mo. cheap edition. 

HEADLEY’S MISCELLANIES—Vol. IIL. will be ready on or before the first of March. 
EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Sacred Scenes and Characters—By the Rev. J. T. Headley, author of the ‘‘ Sacred Mountains,” 
&c. New-York: John S. Taylor, 143 Nassau-st. 1850. his work will add greatly to the repu- 
tation of the author. In literary merit it more than equals his “ Sacred Mountains.” Mr. Head. 
ley excels in his glowing style and vivid descriptions. His works are a rich treasury of all the 
sublimity of thought, moving tenderness of passion, and vigorous strength of expression, which 
are to be found in all the pon e.g by which mortals declare their minds, Though no human 
language or imagination can add interest to the sacred Scripture, yet the picture may be height- 
ened in coloring, and placed in a light more striking to the careless observer. Those who read 
the brief narrative of the Holy Book without emotion, ‘“ may be thrilled by the same truth pre- 
sented in a new and attractive form.”—See Daily Globe, Jan. 5th. 

Sacred Scenes and Characters—By Rev. J. T. Headley. New-York: published by John S. 
Taylor. This work may very properly be considered a companion to the “ Sacred Mountains,” 
bythe same author. Its object is to illustrate and “render more life-like” the sacred writings. 
It is not the author’s design to supersede the Bible. But his wish is to excite a solicitude to ob- 
tain, and to become intimately acquainted and perfectly familiar with its history, doctrines and 
laws ; to know its truth, to imbibe its spirit, feel its power, and partake of its salvation; ina 
word, to prize in some measure as it deserves, this treasure which is indeed beyond price. We 
predict for it a circulation far beyond any of the author’s former works.— The News, Jan. 7th. 

Headley’s Miscellanies —The collection is one of which no author need be ashamed. It con- 
sists, indeed, of some of Mr. Headley’s most brilliant and highly-finished compositions, of those 
specimens of his abilities by which he may be judged with the greatest safety to his fame as a 
word-painter and thinker. The volumes will, unquestionably, have a large sale.—See New- York 
Tribune, Dec, 17, 1849. 

Headley’s Miscellanies—We have not for a long time sat down toa book with more pleasin 
anticipations, or found those anticipations more fully realized, than in the perusal of the wor 
before us, and we know it will be hailed with gratification by the many admirers of the talented 
author. His “ Napoleon and his Marshals,” and ‘“Washington and his Generals,” were perhaps 
as popular, and found at least as many enthusiastic readers as any book that can be mentioned. 
We think the Miscellanies are destined to be as popular at least as any of his previously pub- 
lished works, ‘There is not a dull chapter in the work, filled as it is with “an infinite variety.” 
‘The author has ample room and verge enough for the employment of his fine talents to great 
advantage, and most successfully has he accomplished the task. The biographical sketch of the 
authg is interesting and ‘‘well considered,” and adds much to the value of the book, which is got 
upin a very neat and attractive style by the publisher... See Portland Transcript, Dec. 15th. 

Mr. Headley is one of the most promising writers of this country, and we have here one of his 
best books—one on which he may safely rest his fame. It possesses the unfatiguing charms of 
perfect simplicity and truth. There is a graceful frankness pervading the composition, which 
engages the interest of the reader in the author as well as in the subject. His rambles abou: 
Rome, Paris and London, which make the most of the first volume, exhibit a thousand lively 
traits of an ingenuous nature, upon which a man of taste will delight to linger. His history of 
the Persecutions and: Battles of the Waldenses, in the second volume, surpasses in’interest ‘the 
far-famed scenes in ‘Napoleon and his Marshals,” for which Mr. Headley is so justly celebrated. 
We predict for this a sale equal to that of any of the author’s works.—See New- York News. 

e had previously read, with mingled emotions uf pain and pleasure, “ Napoleon and his 
Marshals,” and ‘Washington and his Generals,” from the same author; but we have read his 
“ Miscellanies” with unmingled delight, and with gratitude to the publisher for putting them in 
this attractive and permanent form. The topics presented are clothed with additional charms, 
from the subsequent developments of Providence, showing that the thoughts of the author were 
not extemporaneous, but discriminating and truthful. ‘Truly, Rome and her institutions—the 
Pope and his power—seem to have been viewed as with a prophet’s eye—at least, with the eye of 
a keen observer. His delineations of the persecutions, the fealty and faith of the Waldenses, are 
equally graphic and interesting. Mr. Taylor has raised from oblivion the writingswhich are 
destined to add the brightest lustre to the fame of Headley.— Democratic Union, Dec. 19th.” 


N. B. Any Books to be had in New- York furnished by J. S. T. atthe lowest cash prices, 








